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LEVleKo... 


Kings and Queens 


Our yearbook sponsors a king and 
queen election each year culminating 
in a ball, a Christmas semi-formal 
dance. These are our problems: What 
nominating system can be used to 
avoid having discipiinary cases, the 
characters and the jokers ending up 
on the ballot? What screening 
method do other schools use in these 
elections? How do other schools tie 
in voting with yearbook sales promo- 
tion? We would appreciate any help 
you could give us.—W.M., Ariz. 

This is the first request for in- 
formation of this kind that we 
have received. Voting for characters 
seems to be an old American cus- 
tom, even in serious political elec- 
tions. In our New England boy- 
hood town a loud-mouthed char- 
acter was frequently elected dog 
catcher. A recent issue of Time 
Magazine reported the election of 
a hippopotamus from a zoo in Brazil 
by more votes than any other can- 
didate. Whether this is done as 
a protest or in jest is hard to de- 
termine. While the right of secret 
vote is paramount, a_ check-off 
system from lists of students, or 
numbered ballots might help. You 
could get some help on sales pro- 
motion from the article by Vida 
McGiffin, formerly of the Birming- 
ham, Mich., High School, which ap- 
peared in the October Review. She 
had great success with her promo- 
tionc’ efforts. They should apply 
anywhere if carried out with zeal. 
—Ed. 


Eager To Attend 

Our registration fee for delegates 
to the Anuual Convention will follow 
in a few days. The students are al- 
ways eager to attend and we feel that 
the experience is more than worth the 
expenditure —A.W., S.C. 


Second Semester 


Will you kindly advise us whether 
or not we can secure a critical evalua- 
tion of the school paper this coming 
semester? We have changed from the 
mimeographed form to offset print- 
ing. If we can enter, please send the 
necessary forms and let us know the 
fee —ES., O. 

The CSPA has only one rating a 
year. Entries must include issues 
from Easter, 1959, through the 10 
Dec. deadline. This gives us an 
overall view of the publication pro- 
gram in a school. Even though you 


have changed the method of re- 
production, consideration is given 
to this, particularly if it is ez- 
plained on the Self-Analysis sec- 
tion of the Entry Form which must 
be submitted with each publica- 
tion.—Ed. 


Something Missing 

A recent note informed us that you 
had our publication but not our check 
and Entry Form. As suggested in 
your circular, we placed the Entry 
Form and fee in a first class envelope 
and attached it to the package con- 
taining our papers. Will you kindly 
check and let us know if you have 
found it? If not, what shall we do? 
—M_.K.., Ind. 

When opening the package, one 
set of papers became detached 
from the second set to which the 
Entry Form and check had been 
attached. We recommended that 
everything be sent together for ob- 
vious reasons. At times, the letter 
affixed to the large envelope or 
package becomes detached despite 
all precautions with glue, scotch 
tape or other substances. As soon 
as a package comes to us with items 
missing, it is placed in a pile with 
others of the same nature and the 
schools are notified. In your case, 
your early reply enabled us to cor- 
rect the error and now everything 
is in order. In cases where checks 
and Entry Forms are missing, we 
suggest that payment be stopped 
on the check and another Form be 
filled out. This is not necessary in 
this instance.—Ed. 


Theatre Tickets 
I shall attend the Convention in 
March and wish to see a number of 
shows while I am in town. Will it be 
possible for you to send me a list of 
the plays now showing?—S.J., Col. 
Since the Theatre Bureau at Co- 
lumbia was discontinued tnere is no 
local agency for this purpose. We 
are happy to send you a tear sheet 
from a New York newspaper from 
which you can make a selection. 
Out-of-towners seem to have much 
better luck with tickets for popular 
shows than those of us who live 
here. A letter to the theatre will 
take care of this matter and also 
give some assurance as to whether 
or not the play will be running at 
Convention time.—Ed. 


Tokens Of Recognition 


Our paper wishes to join the Asso- 
ciation so we would like to have the 
necessary information as soon as pos- 
sible. Will you please let us know if 


The Cover 


“This picture was taken on ne of 
the very coldest days last wint:r. To 
make matters worse, it began to snow. 
By the time we had taken the team 
picture, and one or two others, the 
boys (and we!) were about ‘rozen, 
To keep warm, this group of boys en- 
gaged in a bit of horseplay; and our 
hatless and be-icicled but ever-alert 
photographer, Sam Becker, managed 
to get this shot. When we examined 
the proof, we saw its possibilities but 
felt that perhaps a more staid repre- 
sentation of the work of our Boys’ 
Gym Department might be in order, 
Still, the healthy glow and youthful 
exuberance reflected on the faces of 
these boys (plus the fact that the Ice- 
Skating Team had brought many o- 
veted awards to Lindblom) were ir- 
resistible.” Thus wrote Mrs. Marion 
Sussman, Adviser to the 1959 Eagle of 
Lindblom Technical High School, 
Chicago, Ill., at that time. On leave 
this year, her place is being taken by 
Mrs. Alice Stanton. It is “accidental” 
pictures such as this that make a year- 
book come alive and our hats are off 
to Adviser and photographer for their 
decision to use it. 


you award any tokens of recognition 

to staff members of yearbooks or 

newspapers at the close of the school 

year. Please describe them and the 
costs.—B.G., N.Y. 

There are two awards available 

for staff members. One is the CSPA 

(Continued on Page 2.) 
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CHOOSING THE COMPETENT EDITOR 


By CHARLES S. CANN, Adviser, Forest Park Press, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. 


HE PART which a competent group 

of editors plays in the production 
of a first-rate school paper and in 
the preservation of the sanity of the 
paper’s adviser must be well known 
to any teacher who has acted in that 
capacity. The selection of such a 
group calls for all the wisdom and 
discretion which the adviser can mus- 
ter. The following. suggestions for 
choosing editors have not been ar- 
rived at arbitrarily but have evolved 
during the experiences of the past 
twelve years. 


At the outset, the situation under 
which these standards of selection 
have operated should be explained. 
The Forest Park Press is the school 
paper of a student body of about two 
thousand boys and girls. The school 
is primarily academic in orientation 
and is situated in a well-to-do, re- 
sidential neighborhood. Both ad- 
ministration and faculty realize the 
importance of a school newspaper and 
are most cooperative and helpful. 
Though some of the remarks which 
follow may not be applicable to schools 
of an entirely different nature, it is 
hoped that most of the suggestions 
will be of benefit to the beleaguered 
adviser who must yearly choose new 
editors. 

A good high-school editor should 
have four qualities: personality, in- 
telligence, enthusiasm, and diligence. 
Since the editors so often represent 
the paper and consequently the school, 
before the public, they must he well- 
rounded personalities. They must be 
level-headed and temperate. They 
must always represént their paper 
and school with dignity. Their rela- 
tions with other members of the staff 
and vith the student body are also 
Importint. An editor who is not well 
liked | y his subordinates, who is not 
able t- work harmoniously with them, 
who c es not command their respect 
but is a source of friction is anathe- 
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ma to the pubiication and certainly 
to the adviser. 


A strong character, however, need 
not be synonymous with a disagree- 
able one. An editor should be a strong 
character in that he uses his author- 
ity in a constructive manner when the 
situation demands, and he should not 
be afraid to go against the tide. If 
it becomes necessary for him to re- 
buke a staff member, to insist that 
copy be in on time, to enforce reg- 
ulations governing the publications of 
the paper, he must be strong enough 
to do so even though he may be crit- 
icized as a “bad guy.” Fortunately, 
worth-while staff members respect 
this type editor and admire him for 
taking a strong stand on important 
issues. 


HE SECOND essential a first-class 

editor should possess is a high 
degree of intelligence. Without this 
quality, all the personality and en- 
thusiasm in the world may be mis- 
directed and actually prove a hin- 
drance rather than a help. The writer 
has devised three simple measure- 
ments by which to determine the 
ability of all candidates who show in- 
terest and aptitude. Any modern high 
school should have this information 
readily available to the adviser. First, 
check the I.Q. of the student as shown 
on his office record card and dis- 
card all those whose quotient is less 
than 120. Secondly, take a look at 
the reading levels; and if the student 
doesn’t have a twelfth-grade level at 
the time the test was given, consider 
him a bad risk. 


Our students are given these tests 
in the tenth grade, so this means that 
the student has a reading level at least 
two years beyond his grade level. Since 
intelligence quotients and reading 
levels are ratings only of potentials 
and not of performance, it is wise to 
corroborate these two requirements 


with a third: the grade made in 
English. The average during the pre- 
vious year should be at least 85. It 
is desirable also to hold conferences 
with the English teachers so that their 
opinions of the applicants’ earnest- 
ness, reliability, enthusiasm, and other 
personal qualities may be discsussed. 

A student’s intelligence may be 
measured rather objectively, but the 
third desirable quality, enthsiasm, 
is often hard to determine since 
the student may pretend to have 
it in order to make a favorable im- 
pression on the adviser when he real- 
ly doesn’t feel it. If an applicant, 
however, performs all tasks, no mat- 
ter how menial, with cheerfulness and 
care; if he continually asks for ad- 
ditional assignments; if he regularly 
attends all meetings of the staff; if 
he takes pride in what he does and 
obviously is interested in the finished 
product, then he may be safely said to 
possess enthusiasm. 


HE FOURTH quality which may 

serve as a divining rod for the dis- 
covering of good editors is diligence: 
the individuals’s willingness to work 
hard and consistently. The discovery 
of this quality requires continuous 
alertness on the adviser’s part. He 
must be able to distinguish between 
the person who is the big talker and 
the one who is the big doer. One 
activity in which the quality of di- 
ligence soon becomes apparent is 
copy-reading. 

Our paper is so organized that near- 
ly all students start their association 
with the paper as copyreaders. After 
an apprenticeship at this job, they 
are then assigned other duties. This 
procedure was decided upon because 
it was felt that the process of copy- 
reading acts as an acid test. The stu- 
dent who has the persistence to come 
week after week to work at this un- 
glamorous chore certainly deserves a 
high mark in diligence. If, in addi- 
tion, he is meticulous in his work and 
produces copy in which ali mistakes 
are corrected, he certainly deserves 
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consideration as an editorial candi- 
date. 

When an adviser has set up the 
standards for selecting his editorial 
staff, his job is unfortunately only 
half done. He is still faced with the 
problem of attracting to the paper 
those students who can meet the re- 
quirements discussed above. In any 
high school there is continual competi- 
tion for the superior students, and 
the adviser of the paper has to fight 
off possible inroads by the adviser to 
the yearbook, the student government, 
the year advisers, and others, who are 
also in search of real student leaders. 


T HAS been this adviser’s experience 

that the most important prere- 
quisite for attracting apolicants is 
to establish the prestige of the school 
paper in the minds of the student 
body. Once they have become con- 
vinced that it is an honor to become 
an editor of the newspaper, that the 
requirements for such a position are 
extremely rigid, and that it is a mark 
of distinction to make the grade, then 
the adviser is able to choose from 
among the best who come to knock 
on the press-room door. 


Though many students will volun- 
teer for work on the paper, the ad- 
viser can not rely on such volunteers 
alone but must conduct a search for 
others who may be kept away by shy- 
ness or inertia. An excellent way to 
begin recruiting is to enlist the help 
of the English teachers. They can 
usually suggest pupils who write well 
and are conscientious about their 
work. These pupils may then be in- 
vited to try out for the staff. More- 
over, the writer has found it par- 
ticularly helpful to be assigned good, 
third-year classes to teach, for much 
good material has been unearthed by 
contacts within the classrocm. A co- 
operative department head who will 
give sympathetic attention to the ad- 
viser’s request for the assignment of 
junior classes can be a great aid. 


By far the greatest number of ap- 
plicants, however, is obtained by an 
organization-meeting for new stu- 
dents which is held each fall. An- 
nouncement is made in the weekly 
bulletin of the school and in the paper 
itself that such a meeting will take 
place, and interested candidates are 
invited to attend. The fifty to eighty 
tenth-graders who attend this meeting 
fill out forms which ask for each one’s 
name, class, previous experience and 
field of interest. The adviser is now 
able to consult the office records and 
to pick out the fifteen to twenty en- 
tering students who, on the basis of 
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their test scores and academic re- 
cords, appear to be of highest caliber. 


EGARDLESS of how the corps of 

interested applicants is enlisted, 
whether from volunteers or by active 
procurement, the recruits must now 
be trained. The majority of these, 
bear in mind, will be tenth-graders. 
The first step is to put them to work 
as copyreaders. As mentioned earlier, 
the discipline of copy-reading serves 
to weed out those who lack the neces- 
sary diligence, persistence, and ap- 
titude; and many fall by the wayside. 
After about six months, those who 
survive become full-fledged staff 
members. Gradually they are given 
articles to write and assume other 
responsibilities on the paper. About 
ten of this group will stay on the 
staff into their junior vear and it is 
from these ten juniors that the edit- 
ors will be chosen. It is then that the 
adviser should apply his standards of 
personality, intelligence, enthusiasm, 
and diligence. 

At the time when the final decision 
is being made, it is wise to confer with 
the graduating editors about the se- 
lection of their successors. Even the 
most carefully thought-out standards, 
can make mistakes in judgment; but 
it is hard for one student to fool the 
other. The writer would never ap- 
point an editor who did not meet the 
approval of the retiring editors. He 
has found that the retiring editors are 
able to put principle above personal- 
ity; and by heeding their advice, he 
has been saved more than once from 
what he later found out would have 
deen a poor selection. 


Entries in the 1950 Cartoon Contest 
sponsored jointly by the CSPA & King 
Features Syndicate have more than 
doubled over 1959, the first year in 
which the Contest was introduced to 
encourage more activity in this field 
of newspaper work. 


Registrations for the 36th Annual 
Convention have shown a large in- 
crease over the corresponding dates 
in 1959. For planning purposes, the 
CSPA keeps a daily tally of registra- 
tions. At the time this issue went to 
press, advance registrations were three 
times above the 1959 figure. 


A feature of the 1960 Convention 
registrations is that for the first time 
the delegations from a distance have 
registered before those closer to New 
York. In all, 21 states are registered. 
The largest number at this time are 


81 from Ohio, 60 from Alaba 
from North Carolina, 35 
Arkansas, 33 from Kentuc 


from Arkansas, 33 from Kentu 
from Virginia, 18 from Texas, | 
Georgia, and four from North ] 


Tokens Of Recognition 

(Continued from Iinside Co: 

geld pin ($1.25) which may be ob- 
tained upon the recommendation 
of the Adviser. The other is the 
Outstanding Service Medal ($5.), 
not more than one of which may be 
awarded by a staff. If there are 
clearly defined staffs, such as busi- 
ness and art, in addition to the 
editorial, a medal may be given 
in each category. A special form 
is required to be filled in for these 
medals.—Ed. 


Important Comparison 


We missed out on the 1959 rating 
and are anxious to be included for 
that of 1960. If you could extend this 
service to us we would be grateful. 
This rating service is very important 
to us as it has been our means of 
comparing the present year’s paper 
with that of previous years.—S6S.., 
Cal. 


A NEW PUBLICATION! 
Springboard 
To Journalism 
A Study Guide in 

School Newspaper Practices 

Edited by Benjamin W. All- 
nult, this comprehensive guide 
will be published by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association for initial display 
and sale at the March Conven- 
tion. 

Chapters cover: Principles and 
Objective of School Publications; 
Writing the News Story; Writing 
the Editorial; Writing the Fea- 
ture Story; Writing the Sports 
Story; Writing the Headline; 
Interviewing; Learning to Copy- 
read; Makeup; Advertising; A 
Public Relations Blueprint; 
Bibliography; and, as an Ap- 
pendix, Critical Analysis of Stu- 
dent Writing. 


More than 100 page; in length, 
the price will be under $3—less 
to CSPA and CSPAA members. 

More specific details will ap- 
pear in the next issr2 of the 
Review. 


The School Press Revie! 
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NEWS-MAGAZINES CAN SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


By ROBERT L. BACHMAN, Adviser, The Charter, 
High School, Waterford, Conn. 


RADITION is a thing that most 

schools have enough of. Some of 
you probably think that you have 
too much of it when you want do 
something different than what “has 
always been done.” 

My town of Waterford, Conn., cer- 
tainly has accumulated its share of 
tradition in its history that dates 
pack to 1653. But Waterford High 
School in 1956 had no traditions at 
all when thoughts of starting a school 
publication were begun, for students 
were to enroll for the first time in 
September of that year. We had no 
school newspaper, no school magazine, 
and no school yearbook. We had no 
tradition. 

The newspaper is popular at many 
schools primarily because of tradition. 
Newspapers were started a number 
of years ago and the philosophy back 
of them hasn’t been examined since 
then or, if it has been examined, 
tradition has been judged to be too 
strong to permit a change. 

The newspaper is the most com- 
mon of all school publications. Pub- 
lished at more or less regular inter- 
vals it informs, entertains and in- 
fluences readers. It can do this suc- 
cessfully if it is published at least 
weekly or bi-weekly, for “its chief 
product is news—and news is news 
only when new!” 

The other traditional publication is 
the magazine, usually a collection of 
student essays, poetry and _ stories. 
Traditionally, the most popular school 
publication, it has dwindled somewhat 
in favor. Although it could well be 
issued monthly, it deals with literary 
materials almost exclusively, and 
would not be suitable in its traditional 
form without also publishing some 
news items. 


UT if the magazine is combined 
with the newspaper, such as Henry 
Luce did when he introduced Time 
magazine in 1923, then one could have 
amonthly news-magazine that would 
Strive to give the news behind the 
hews instead of being the last word 
out on events. This was the solution 
to the problem of selecting a “fre- 
quent’ publication for Waterford. 
By t.king the news departments of 
the newspaper, adding a feature sec- 
tion fom the literary magazine, and 


coveri: g all with a theme, we had a 
hews- 


agazine. 
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History of a news-magazine.—It was 
on March 3, 1923, that Vol. I, No. i 
of Time magazine was published. Two 
young college graduates, Briton Had- 
den and Henry R. Luce, had the 
audacity to start an entirely new type 
of publication. Their reason was that 
“people are uninformed because no 
publication has adapted itself to the 
time which busy men are abie to spend 
on simply keeping informed.” 

Today the “organization man” may 
describe the teen-ager with all the 
conflicts for his time as much as his 
adult examples. It is interesting how 
Time proposed to adapt itself to the 
“busy man.” The 16 pages of the 
prospectus, more prolix than the mag- 
azine described, boiled down to three 
basic ideas: 

1) News could be “completely or- 
ganized,” i.e., laid out in a fixed pat- 
tern of departments, such as Nation- 
al Affairs, Sports, Foreign News (some 
of which could be further divided in- 
to sections such as Congress, France, 
Oil, etc.) 

2) The news had to be added up 
and a balance struck “to point out 
what the news means.” ... 


3) News is made not by “forces 
or governments or classes, but by in- 
dividual people. The world’s movers 
and shakers, said the prospectus, are 
‘““something more than stage figures 
with a name. It is important to know 
what they drink. It is more import- 
ant to know to what gods they pray 
and kind of fights they love.” Stories 
told in flesh and blood terms would 
get into the readers’ minds when 
stories told in journalistic banalities 
would not. 

Over the years, Time developed prac- 
tices that went beyond these precepts 
and added: 


4) Telling the news as a narrative 
story. This was not standard practice 
in early issues. 

5) The research and checking sys- 
tem. This grew in part out of the 
drive to get enough facts to “make 
the news make sense” and in part out 
of writers’ hunger for the kind of 
detail that would make a story “live.” 


Although in recent years news-mag- 
azines have become popular—Time 
magazine alone has a circulation near 
three million and Newsweek and U. S. 
News & World Report have invaded 












the field—the number of such pub- 
lications remain few. So it is in the 
field of student publications. But like 
their adult patterns, the few are very 
good and in this “style-conscious age 
this format remains something dif- 
ferent and achieves a distinction in 
itself.” Perhaps more schools should 
investigate the possibility of publish- 
ing such a magazine. 


Advantages and disadvantages of 
newspapers.—One basic misconception 
that has sidetracked many high school 
newspaper staffs is that the highest 
goal obtainable for them is to copy 
the format of a daily newspaper—as 
good or bad as that may be. Let us 
stop and examine this traditional pub- 
lication medium for a moment. 


There are many advantages to the 
traditional school newspaper—being 
traditional is one them because its 
form is familiar to students, methods 
of publication are familiar to spon- 
sors and staffs, and there are many 
helpful books and articles available. 
The newspaper has an easy style to 
master. Its format encourages the 
use of many names, a variety of items 
may be covered without thought of 
unity, and it is flexible in that extras 
can cover special needs. 


But as a monthly publication—and 
relatively few high schools publish 
more frequently than this—the news- 
paper leaves much to be desired. News 
to be news must be new. And when 
many of the articies have to state 
that the meeting was held “last 
month” or write of the beginning of 
an athletic season after the season 
is over, one begins to wonder if it 
is news. 


The newspaper is flexible in cover- 
ing many little, unrelated items, but 
it is more rigid when it comes to be- 
ing able to strongly feature any one 
subject because as a newspaper it has 
a responsibility to cover all the news, 
or as The New York Times declares, 
“All the news that is fit to print.” 
Budgets limit size for most of us and 
we can’t always cover both. 


Advantages and disadvantages of 
the news-magazines format.—-The 
news-magazine can have longer and 
better-written articles about not only 
the news, but the news behind the 
news. It can interpret the events of 
the day. It can have several articles 
treating the same subject from dif- 
ferent angles. 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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LIGHT ON ADVISER STATUS 


It has taken a long time for the thoughts of Advisers 
on status to cross the boundaries into administrative circles 
where it now appears to be under scrutiny which, we 
hope, will relieve some of the inequities so obvious to most 
of us. 

Currently, there are many moves throughout the coun- 
try which show some promise of happy results. This of- 
fice has received inquiries from cities far and near ask- 
ing for statistics, studies, and suggestions to help set up 
a form of compensation that will pay tribute to what 
an Adviser undergoes in producing a student publication. 
Among these requests for help was one from overseas. 
When the information was provided, a tentative schedule 
was revised—upward, we are happy to say—so credit may 
be taken by those who furnished the information. 

Basic to all these replies was the survey made by Thelma 
McAndless of Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, on 
which a brief report was rendered at the journalism 
luncheon-meeting during the NCTE Convention at Denver 
last November. There is much work to be done before 
this report is completed but, already, it has served a most 
useful purpose. 

From our own personal experience ,we know what ad- 
vising a publication means. Nothing that could de offered 
would compensate fully for what the work entails. No- 
thing could compensate for the rewards an Adviser re- 
ceives for helping young people to advance another step 
in their promising lives. We are happy it came our way; 
we would be happier for those who are entering the field 
if their status could be recognized at the beginning, rather 
than at the end, of their respective careers. 

<> > > 


EDITORSHIPS PAY OFF 


Most of us who have been working long in the school 
press field have held to the belief that conscientious work 
on the staff of a publication paid off in the end. We have 
noted the confidence which young people gain as they 
become more skilled in their work of seeking out, writing 
and publishing their stories in the student publication. 
It has been felt that some of this carried over into col- 
lege and later life but we never knew for sure unless 
someone made a name for himsseif in the journalistic 
world. 
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Gene R. Hawes told us about the paper-back bc \k he 
was producing as a Guide to Colleges and we aske . him 
if any mention was made of editing. His affirmati e re- 
sponse lead to the request that he prepare a story on it. 
This appeared last month. 

We had known that many student editors ca:ne to 
Columbia and to Barnard Colleges, for their applic itions 
for admission listed the fact under general inquiry as to 
extra-curricular activities. The same was assumed to be 
the case in other colleges and universities. Mr. Hawes’ 
book touches particularly upon this and it receives special] 
consideration as the qualities and aptitudes of the enter- 
ing students are analyzed. 

In a survey made a number of years ago of the dele- 
gates to the annual Conventions of this Association, it 
was learned that 85% of them went on to institutions of 
higher learning. While it may not be highest in the list 
of extra-curricular activities, it cannot be far from the top. 
It did indicate some relationship between the basic pro- 
gram of the school, the college-potential in the staffs and, 
certainly, did not minimize their chances of success in 
getting into coileges. Mr. Hawes, while not trying to build 
a case for the school editor, clearly indicates that it is 
a factor which the colleges have not overlooked. 

There may be some doubting Thomas’ in the secondary 
school field. There will be some at all times and in all 
ages. The school press is making progress slowly and 
safely and in time it can pass out the “extra” to the 
“allied” curricular field. 

> > > 
NEWS-MAGAZINES INCREASE 

There has been a substantial increase in the number 
of publications classifying themselves as news-magazines. 
In many instances these indicate a change from the tradi- 
tional general magazines insofar as content is concerned 
Obviously, the format it not that of a newspaper; neither 
is the writings. 

We can recall when the wave of modernization swept 
the school press field and schools with magazines were 
considered to be hopelessly behind the times. At the very 
first Convention of this Association, a distinguished pro- 
fessor asked the delegates to raise their hands if they 
published a magazine. The majority of that small group 
of 309 did so. When he asked how many had newspapers, 
only a score or so responded. When he said, with a wave 
of his hand, “I’m going to talk to the newspaper people. 
The rest of you are behind the times”, there was some 
chagrin and disappointment among those who had come 
seeking help with the publications they had in hand. 

Then came the great change in Eastern publications, 
whether or not the school, the skills or the instruction 
were available, for magazines were entrenched in that 
area. Schools in other parts of the country had started 
with newspapers, had established certain traditions and 
had a head start on the others. 

Now we come to the news-magazine. But, just as the 
magazine people had to learn how to handle a news- 
paper so, now, the new movement requires some careful 
study and effort to produce a journalistic effort that is 
neither newspaper or magazine but an individual effort 
in itself.. This requires some changes in types of writing, 
in makeup, and in other details unless, of course, it is 
a labelled hodge-podge that defies proper classification 
and understanding. 

An accompanyinz article sheds much light on the pro- 
cedure. It should be read and considered carefully be- 
fore definitive steps are taken. And when they re taken, 
let us make sure they are in the proper paths. 


The School Press I’¢ view 
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BEYOND THE 





SALT 


By LIEBER ANKER, Adviser, Bulldog’s Bark, 
High School, Metuchen, N. J. 


HE STAFF of a good school paper 

should not be content with the 
routine of covering the news ade- 
quately and interpreting student life 
creatively, although these are “above 
the salt” achievements in contract to 
gossip columns, joke fillers, syndic- 
ated copy—all definitely “‘below the 
salt” practices. This article will at- 
tempt to suggest “beyond the salt” 
possibilities for keeping a staff and 
the student body rallied ‘round the 
paper year after year. 

For that touch of student parti- 
cipation, contests come most easily 
to mind. We have used a “Biz Quiz” 
(scrambled advertisers’ names) with 
prizes donated by the advertisers for 
readers who unscrambled the names 
by reading the advertisements. We 
have used other contests that sent pu- 
pils to the ads, such as cross word puz- 
zles, ad errors contests, limericks 
Scramgrams (names before the public 
plus names of advertisers, both mixed 
up), and the like. 


Other contests printed in our paper 
to whet reader’s interest have in- 
cluded “best joke of the year” (in- 
troduced by running a column com- 
posed of a typical joke, the cornier 
the better, for each year from way 
back when, garnered from old school 
student publications); cartoon con- 
tests, particularly based on a coming 
school election; and our annual Santa 
and Santa’s Doll contest. The latter 
eventuates in a combination half tone- 
line drawing cut in the December is- 
sue of the senior selected by his class 
as most suggestive of Santa Claus 
and of the freshman girl who, ac- 
cording to her classmates, best repre- 
sents a little girl’s doll. 


CONTEST opened only to the 

editorial staff is the Cracker- 
jack Awards, used during months 
when the writers hit a kind of plateau. 
To give a lift to motivation I award 
a box of crackerjacks for each of the 
following after the February, March, 
and April issues: best serious writing 
other than news; best news report- 
ing; best sports coverage; best hum- 
drous copy; best example of the kind 
of spirit needed to put out an issue 
(aimec’ at rewarding any staff mem- 
ber wi rking under presure or volun- 
teerin: to help beyond his assignment, 
or rey iting and researching, or just 
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plain errand-running with a smile). 
The little interlude provides fun (all- 
right, so crackerjacks are corny!) and 
a boost to morale. 


Another device I use to help writers 
to feel less anonymous is to rate each 
item of copy in every issue with a+, 
1, or a — (plus, one, or minus). I 
judge the stories after the issue ap- 
pears so that I can be as obiective as 
possible as a newspaper reader rather 
than as a faculty adviser. I can then 
even forget who wrote each story. A 
particularly good piece of writing re- 
ceives a plus; adequate coverage, a 
cne; and material that could have 
been covered better receives a minus. 
Our full staff meetings are held the 
day after each issue comes out and 
writers really flock then to the bul- 
letin board where the graded issue is 
tacked up. 


While on the subject of recognizing 
the staff's efforts, since they never get 
anywhere near the satisfying kind of 
response accorded a play cast after a 
performance, for instance, I should 
like to mention, almost reverently, 
our Hall of Fame. In my classroom— 
the only press room, by the way— 
hangs a large framed plaque, listing 
the names of those staff members who 
have, in my opinion, in any given 
year, done something tangible and 
specific for the welfare of the paper 
beyond the requirements of their staff 
positions and on their own initiative. 
Never have I added more than two 
names for one year; once no names 
were added. No one, except the art 
editor, who does the lettering, knows 
who will receive this very awesome 
honor until the unveiling ceremony 
on the day of the senior members’ 
farewell party (another “beyond the 
salt” gimmick, by the way). On that 
occasion I tell why the name(s) has 
been listed, and, truly, the service 
performed must be outstanding. 


HE SENIORS’ farewell party is a 

happy close to a year of hard 
work. The party, held in June, is 
financed by dues paid all year by the 
editorial staff (The business staff is 
a separate unit in our school, work- 
ing with its own faculty adviser; I 
should like to see the two consoli- 
dated, especially for the party.), and 
ostensibly honors the graduating staff 
members. Included are invitations to 


the typists as our “thank you” for 
putting up with sundry vagaries, re- 
freshments (of course), a gift to each 
staffer leaving us (this past June, a 
bracelet charm for each girl and a 
tie clip for each boy, engraved with 
BB for our paper’s name, the Bull- 
dog’s Bark), the Hall of Fame cere- 
mony, and ludicrous gifts and speeches 
on the part of the departing editors 
as they “swear in” the new editors. 
The party is a sentimental occasion, 
packed with tradition, besides being 
fun. 

Beyond the salt, also, are two spe- 
cial annual events sponsored by our 
paper. One is the choosing and 
later the inauguration of the Football 
Queen. All students may vote after 
the staff, the Student Council Cabinet, 
and the varsity football team have 
nominated twelve senior girls and 
eliminated six. The other event, of 
which we are particularly proud, is 
the selection of the Student of the 
Year. For the latter, all seniors are 
invited to write essays on the quali- 
ties of classmates (one “nominee” per 
writer) who they believe should be 
named Student of the Year because 
of character, leadership, and service. 
English teachers, using a prescribed 
set of criteria, are the judges. The 
senior who writes the most con- 
vincing .and literary essay receives 
$5.., while his candidate receives a 
plaque presented at Commencement 
time along with all other awards.. The 
news stories for both these contests, 
running in two issues each with cuts, 
are big news items each year. 

Fun, competition, surprises, re- 
cognition—all these belong among the 
ever-present musts for keeping staff 
enthusiasm bubbling.. And staff en- 
thusiasm must keep bubbling for peak 
staff performance. Since, in my school, 
ail newspaper work must be done dur- 
iny activities period and after school, 
I find it imperative to have a happy 
staff, eager and creative. Beyond the 
salt projects are a great help. 


The Heidelberg Sales and Service 
company donated the price of the 
100,000th Heidelborg Press it de- 
livered to the Educational Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. The Coun- 
cil used the money to prepare special 
packets of career literature concern- 
ing the printing, publishing and allied 
industries for distribution to printing 
teachers. Packets may be obtained by 
writing: Sponsored Career Information 
Packets, Educational Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 15, 
D.C. 
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Poetry Of The Month... 


These poems were chosen by the 
staff of IMPRESSIONS, the literary 
magazine of Glen Burnie High School, 
Glen Burnie, Maryland. In making 
their selections, the staff favored 
poetry which best created a stimu- 
lating influence and best exemplified 
the individual’s creative ability. The 
Editor-in-Chief is Judy Disney, and 
the Adviser is Miss Mary Boyle. 


Pleasure’s Commentary 


With sirens from a haunting Sirrus 
Isle, 

With promises that fill each eager ear, 

I lure the many restless hearts, and 
file 

Them onto blazing trails without a 
tear. 

In droves they come,—the peasant 
with the king— 

Like thirsty cattle from a desert land. 

And, ah! a sweet and care-free song 
I sing 

As tenderly I lead them by the hand. 

Yes, prince I am, with servants by the 
score; 

Yet, veiled will I remain from their 
dull eyes, 

For when a bubble bursts and is no 
more. 

A bollowness upbraids the glistening 
guise. 

Insipid fools! they follow to the end— 

And for me forfeit, honor, love and 
friend. 


Maxime Moore 

The Garland 

Institute of Notre Dame 
Baltimore, Md. 


Perception 


A leaf 

Falls from its tree. 

Lifeless, it is swept away. 

The heart, too, knows that cherished 
dreams 

Must die. 


Rosalind Whalen 
Fort 

Walton High School 
New York, N. Y. 


The Lonely 


They clutched at the bright sound of 
laughter; 

They gasped for the air of love; 

They sat in the cell of their making 

And cursed the heaven above. 

They envied each person his pleasure, 

Envied, but said they despised 

The games of the gay ones about 
them; 

Thus saying, they stood disguised. 

Each face was a mask of uncaring, 

Hiding a face of dismay; 

Each eye had veiled the despairing 

Of those who long for the day. 


Because the had loved and not been 
loved, 

Or because they had sent love away, 

They sat in the cell of their making 

And cursed the light of the day. 


Now that their hearts are so empty, 

Now that their minds are asleep, 

They’ve forgotten completely to miss 
love; 

Sneering, they no longer weep. 


Patricia Kelly 

Sketch Book 

Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y.. 


Alpine Morning 
In the great circle of the Alps, 


Upon the desolated, pale granite, 
Upon the burning glaciers, 
Noon reigns serene, 

Intense in its great silence. 


Pines and firs, 
Spared the fury of the wind, 
Rise straight into the sun. 


Only the water 

That runs thin among the stones 
Protests with the small sound 

Of a lute. 


Dino Sartori 

Folio 

Seward Park High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Abstraction 


I watched the flames dance 
fireplace, 

All blue and yellow and red. 

I looked deep into the fire 

And all realitv fled. 


1 the 


For there both hopes and dreams met 

And visions multiplied. 

There I saw accomplishment, hap- 
piness 

And I was satisfied. 


The warmth thrown out had surround- 
ed me. 

The sight was bright with cheer, 

But as the flames died and warmth 
turned to cold 

I saw my castles disappear.. 


Carolyn Naff 

Critic 

E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Thought 
I hate the guys who 
criticize and minimize 
the other guys whose 
enterprise makes them 
rise above the guys 
who criticize and 
minimize the other guys. 


Richard Uglione 
Unicorn 

Tenafly High School 
Tenafly, N. J. 


The Smile 


It warms 
All who views it; 
It greets, welcomes; 
It implies 
A feeling 
Known only to those 
For whom it is intended. 
A freshness, 
Yet maturity 
And 
Understanding may be expressed. 
It extends 
To others 
As they 
Impart it 
To someone else. 


Judy Disney 

Impressions 

Glen Burnie High School 
Glen Burnie, Md. 
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NYS? Press Club Observes 
National Printing Week 


Priniing Week, a national observance 
petwecn January 17-23 this year, 
whose dates coincide with the anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, includes the annual lunch- 
eon of the Press Club of the New York 
Schoo! of Printing. This school, now 
in a new and modern building in the 
heart of the City, has the full co- 
operation of the printing industry and 
related trades and gives, also, a full 
high school course. 

The Press Club includes members of 
the staffs of the newspaper and mag- 
azine and is under the direction of 
their Adviser, Benjamin Greenwald. 
The Principal, Ferdy J. Tagle, takes 
an active part in all its work. 

For the past six years, the Press 
Club has held a luncheon which is 
listed among all the other events in 
the New York City observance of Print- 
ing Week. This is held in a restaurant 
in the neighborhood and includes a 
speaker on some topic of current in- 
terest. This year, Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA Director spoke on 
“Current Trends in High School Jour- 
nalism.” It was his second appear- 
ance before the Club. Prior to the 
meeting he was given a tour of the 
new building with its millions of doi- 
lars worth of the latest equipment in 
the field. The classrooms and lab- 
oratories were immaculate. 

Mr. Grenwald uses the luncheon oc- 
casion to announce promotions and 
changes in the staffs of the publica- 
tions. This is an event which is eager- 
ly anticipated by the members and 
makes it more of an occasion than 
the usual lunch with a speaker. 


“Jeff” Of “Donna Reed Show” 
Tests Freedom Of The Press 


The power of the press is used as 
a weapon against the tyrannic in- 
stitution of homework by Donna 
Reed's impetuous offspring, Jeff (Paul 
Petersen), in “The Editorial” on “The 
Donna Reed Show”, Thursday, March 
3, at 8 pm. (7 p.m. in Central and 
Mountain Time zones) over the ABC 
television network. 

As ‘he newly appointed editor of 
his sc ool paper, Jeff searches avid- 
ly for a real, live issue to stir up his 
reade: s. Since all the kids hate home- 
Work, 1e pounces upon this unpopular 
instit: ion and calls for a rebellion.. 

The response is highly gratifying 
to Je but his new crusade creates 
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a major problem for his teacher, Mrs. 
Walters (Alma Platt). Following Jeff’s 
lead, several of his classmates refuse 
to do their homework and others do 
their assignments but won’t hand 
them in to the harassed teacher. 

When Jeff is deposed from his high 
editorial estate, he gathers a few con- 
federates and turns out editorials on 
a hand press. Eventually the com- 
bined wisdom of Donna and Jeff’s 
father, Dr. Alex Stone (Carl Betz) 
comes to the support of the faculty 
and Jeff is persuaded that freedom 
of the press does not constitute a 
license to upset the balance of modern 
educational methods. 


“Carl G. Miller—An Adviser Extra- 
ordinary”, the featured article in the 
December-January Quill and _ Scroll 
covers the life and works of the noted 
Adviser of the Journal of Lewis and 


Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. 
We are pleased to see this series on 
men and women whose work has set 
the course of school press activities 
and practices in this country. It is 
small compensation for the investment 
they have made in our youth. CSPA 
is happy to note that as far back as 
1932 it acknowledged Mr. Miller's work 
by granting him one of its Gold Keys. 
Other articles in the same issue con- 
stitute a capsule course in high school 
journalism. 


The Post Office Dept. issued the 
first of a series of stamps commemo- 
rating the American Credo at Mt. 
Vernon on January 20. “Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations” 
from George Washington’s Farewell 
Address was on the first. Five others 
in the series will be issued in the next 
few months. 


COLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER 


By HANS ROSENHAUPT, National Director, Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation 


‘To be truthful,” a high school senior 
wrote us the other day, “it had never 
entered my mind that some day I 
might be a college teacher.. Lawyer, 
yes, doctor, yes, but college professor, 
no.” The note is typical of many 
others we receive in response to a let- 
ter congratulating high school stu- 
dents on winning honors in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship competition. 
Our letter describes the many at- 
tractive features of college teaching 
as a career and points out that it is 
well to decide on a vocation, at least 
tentatively, by the time you enter col- 
lege. 

High school newspaper editors can 
play an important part in the never 
ending recruitment for college teach- 
ers which must be successful if our 
college students in years to come are 
to be taught by well qualified teachers. 
Today only about one sixth the num- 
ber of new college teachers needed 
have the most desirable qualification, 
a Ph. D. degree. Many don’t possess 
even a master’s degree—some teach 
college before they have finished col- 
lege themselves. All this in spite of 
the fact that salaries for college 
teachers have steadily and substan- 
tially improved and are stili rising. 
Something must be done to alleviate 
the shortage. 

How can you help? By pointing up 
where you can the tremendous de- 


mand—30,000 new college teachers a 
year are needed. By bringing to your 
readers a better understanding not 
only of college but also of the re- 
quirements beyond a college, particu- 
larly in graduate school. Foreign 
languages and fairly advanced ma- 
thematics are often required for en- 
trance to graduate school, and foreign 
languages are inevitably required be- 
fore a Ph.D. degree can be awarded. 
Not only should those who think that 
they might like the career of college 
teaching prepare for it while still in 
college. To some extent it is even pos- 
sible to prepare for such a profession 
while still in high school. 


The most important single achieve- 
ment to strive for is the ability to 
write good, honest English. Knowledge 
of at least one foreign language comes 
next. Special skills in basic science, 
math or a social science are next. Last 
not least I would urge on those who 
expect to go beyond college the de- 
velopment of a strong focus of inte- 
rest in some aspect of learning. Per- 
haps a small phase of American his- 
tory, a relatively unknown author, or 
a narrowly circumscribed problem in 
science fascinates you. It is not at 
all unlikely that this interest will give 
you at least a starting point when in 
graduate school the time comes for 
choosing a topic on which you will 
write your master’s or doctor’s essay. 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


“In selecting these editorials, we 
looked for quality, editorial purpose 
and treatment of subject matter. We 
feel that a good editorial is one that 
brings out the desired point of the 
writer in the minimum number of 
words. A long editorial often brings 
in unnecessary material and strays 
from the point. Each of the ones 
selected was carefully read by the 
staff, checked to make sure it fulfilled 
our requirements and met our stand- 
ards, and then selected for publica- 
tion in your journal.”’, states Paul E. 
Rudnicki, Editor, Tidings, Bishop Ti- 
mon High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. 
Norbert M. Wallace is the Adviser. 


An Election Of Promises 


The new election system introduced 
last June by the Student Senate feat- 
ured many new ideas. One of these 
was to make the elections more like 
those held on a national scale. Parties, 
platforms and a voting booth were 
introduced to further this aim. On 
the whole, it proved a grand success, 


giving Timon students a better idea 
as to how our voting system func- 


tions. The time and effort put into 
it were well rewarded by the results 
gained. 

Unfortunately one party used a 
political tradition that was totally un- 
necessary. They made a campaign 
promise that could not be kept. While 
this is an accepted practice among 
hardened politicians, it is hardly an 
outstanding tradition for the hallowed 
halls of Timon. 

This promise called for the abolish- 
ment of the Student Court. The com- 
mon Timon student believed that this 
party had the power to do it if elect- 
ed. They gave their enthusiastic sup- 
port to this party and the platform 
on which it stood. On election day, 
they were swept into office by a land- 
Slide majority. 

This year we find that the Student 
Court has been returned, not only in- 
tact but considerably strengthened. 
This is the Student Court which was 
supposed to be abolished. Our elected 
officials, evidently over-eager to gain 
office, had promised to do away with 
something over which they had no 
control. It can promise to do many 
fantastic deeds but to accomplish 
them is something else. 
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The party had obviously overestima- 
ted their authority as they would not 
deceive the voter willingly. This is 
no disapproval of the Student Court. 
We feel it has proved its value. But 
some sort of explanation is due the 
voter who, encouraged by this pro- 
mise, cast his vote for this party. In 
the future, however, let’s leave mak- 
ing campaign promises like this one 
to the real politicians, who are ex- 
perts at breaking them. 

TIDINGS 
Bishop Timon High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This editorial points out a dangerous 
evil in high school elections. No can- 
didate should promise to do more 
than he is sure of accomplishing. 


Dare To Be Different 


It’s high time Americans, 
and old alike, climbed out of 
rut of monotonous sameness a 
sumed some of the dignity o/ 
nearly-lost individuality; it’s time 
John Jones and Mary Smith vegan 
setting the pattern and stoppe:i fol- 
lowing it. 


yung 
their 
i re- 
their 


Today, the world is too full o peo- 
ple who are willing to let someorie else 
lead them around by the nose. Too 
many puppets become the victims of 
their master’s will.. There are many 
Hitlers, Stalins, and Mussolinis who 
have the talent of making mono- 
tonous, ignorant slaves of otherwise 
highly potential people; there are too 
few who are willing to break the chain 
that binds them to the dull, down- 
trodden masses. 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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WRITING EDITORIALS 


By Mrs. Isabelle Boothman, Hempfield Area Senior High-Scholl, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


NE of the frist requisite in high 

school editorial writing is to fol- 
low a good sound editorial policy. One 
that will build, not destroy; inspire, 
not discourage; and one that will pro- 
mote good public relations among ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, faculty 
members, parents, and students. 

Very few people in the world to- 
day can get excited over words that 
preach, scold, complain or fault-find, 
but if the high school journalist sub- 
jectively develops a specific moral by 
giving examples, his readers will more 
willingly accept his editorial as an 
ideal to follow. 

Few rules can be given for the writ- 
ing of editorials. Each writer is free 
to use his own individual style. The 
editorial usually has an appealing title 
instead of a headline and a lead. Its 
purpose is to pay tribute, to com- 
mend, to entertain, to interpret, and 
occasionally to present an argument. 
The argumentative type is usually on 
a subject of public interest and is of- 
ten a plea for some reform. The facts 
upon which such an argument is based 
should be carefully verified by re- 
liable authorities. The entertaining 
type is often an informal essay, and 
is usually less serious than the other 
forms, being sometimes satirical or 
humorous. There is, however, no limit 
to the variety of forms the writer may 
use. 

Generally speaking the editorial is 
organized into three parts: the in- 


troduction in which the situation is 
briefly stated; the body in which the 
facts are clearly and concisely pre- 
sented; and the punch conclusion 
which leaves the reader with a de- 
finite idea. Very often by presenting 
the right facts, the reader can come 
to that conclusion himself, and he 
will feel flattered tc think that he 
has made his own decision. 

Page two of a high-school paper is 
considered the editorial and feature 
page. It is better to have two or three 
short editorials rarely more than 250- 
300 words, set in ten point, double 
column, than one lengthy writing. 

The accepted style demands that 
the use of “I” be avoided except when 
it appears in a direct quotation. “We,” 
“our” and “us” are used occasionally. 
Sometimes their use is justified, but 
third person is much more commonly 
used and is generally considered bet- 
ter. The use of “students,” “students 
of the school,” “The Royal staff,” “the 
football team” instead of “our” will 
be favorably approved by critics of 
journalism. 

A few specific subjects which usual- 
ly result in good student editorials 
are Careless Drivers, Plagiarism, Hall 
Hazards, Cafeteria Behavior, Gum- 
chewers, Late Comers, PTA, Cham- 
pionships, and Schools in the Space 
Age; but however, situations arising 
in one’s own school furnish source 
materials for the best high-school 
editorials. 


Pevieu 


The School Press 
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With The Press Associations... 


High School Editor of the South 
Dakota High School Press Association 
reports that a Division of the state 
association has been formed in the 
Black Hills region, that 100 students 
and Advisers from eight schools parti- 
cipated in the first meeting and that 
Rapid City will be the site of the 1960 
meeting. In the “Q & A” column, the 
question, “When is it proper to bleed 
yearbook pictures?” was answered, 
“Only when you have a good reason 
for doing so”. That’s about the best 


answer to the question the school press 
field has produced to date! 


Press Review of the Indiana High 
School Press Association is pushing 
the idea of more entries from the state 
in the annual Kodak High School 
Photo Contest which closes on 31 
March 1960. Editorially, it asks, 
“Where are Our Shutterbugs?” Two 
honorable mentions in 1959 and one 
in 1958 do not seem enough. “It is 
somewhat embarrassing to note the 
many winners form surrounding states 
... especially since the salon exhibit 
of winners is displayed each year at 
the IHSPA Press Convention at Frank- 
lin College”. Frequency of publication 
of the Press Review will be bi-month- 
ly because of finances. Assistant edit- 
or of each issue will be a former 
IHSPA student member now in at- 
tendance at Franklin College. 


The largest program of Illinois State 
High School Press Association drew an 
attendance of 930 at the 39th Conven- 
tion on 13-14 November despite 
freezing rain and temperature. This 
occasioned a drop from the 988 high 
at the 1958 Convention. Miss Alice 
Rape, Adviser to the Austin Times, 
Austin High, Chicago, received the 
1959 Gold Key Award for “meritorious 
service”. The Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism met at the 
same time and, among other things, 
recommended a September date for 
the 1960 Convention. The associa- 
tion distributes 10 press cards printed 
in red and black on canary stock for 
each publication member. 


Jersey Scholastic Editor, published 
by the School of Journalism, Rutgers- 
State University, in the interest of 
Staff members of New Jersey Sec- 
ondar: School publications, announced 
that Joan Davidoff. former editor of 
the C imson Echo, Fair Lawn High 
Schoo’ won the $500 scholarship 
award d each year by the Ridgewood 
papers to a student who plans to study 
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at the Rutgers School of Journalism. 
She is now a freshman at Douglass 
College, the women’s unit of Rutgers. 
The Editor also asks the question, 
“Why not try a story in pictures” and 
outlines how it can be done. 


TAJD Newsletter, issued by the 
Texas Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors and covering the Texas High 
School Press Association, includes 
every possible scrap of news of in- 
terest to Advisers and staffs in Texas 
and throughout the country. The 
omnivorous editor covered eight sheets 
of 14 inch mimeograph paper (near- 
iy 5000 words—if he hasn’t counted 
them) and apologized—as if neces- 
sary—for not carrying more.. We 
learned that Texas A & M’s first jour- 
nalism workshop drew 344 students 
and Advisers last August, that there 
are five area press associations and 
seven city press associations in the 
state, that 615 Texas schools have 
papers, 866 publish yearbooks, 234 
schools teach courses in journalism, 
journalism enroliment is 5273 students, 
and 413 of the 615 newspaper Ad- 
visers have had no journalistic back- 
ground. There should be more is- 
sues of this publication and more like 
it in other states. 


Galley Proofs is a 22-page mimeo- 
graphed report of the sixth annual 
meeting of publications Advisers held 
at Haven Hill, Mich., Oct. 30-31, 1959, 
prepared by Beverly Grunewald, stu- 
dent teacher in journalism at Ann 
Arbor High School with the appended 
address of Prof. Gretchen Kemp of 
Indiana University delivered at the 
MIPA Adviser’s Meeting on May 15, 
last, at the University of Michigan. It 
is Vol. V of the official publications 
of the Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association. It is notable in that hard- 
ly a word that was said at these 
gatherings was missed. It is an in- 
valuable aid to an understanding of 
what goes on when Advisers meet and 
establishes a precedent which others 
—including ourselves—should follow. 
But John V. Field, MISPA Director, 
could be expected to do no less. 

ESSPA, in its post-convention issue, 
featured an article by Mildred Foulke 
Meese, Adviser to the Triad of Am- 
herst High School, Snyder, N. Y., on 
“How We Started a Literary Maga- 
zine’. There seems to be a nation- 
wide interest in literary magazines 


Coming Events 


17-18-19 Mar.—36th Annua! Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


25 Mar.—S pring Conference, Okla- 
homa Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. 


Apr.—Spring Conference, Southern 
Illinois School Press Association, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 


Apr.—14th Annual Convention, 
Maryland Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Tow- 
son. 


29-30 Apr.—Southern Florida Schola- 
stic Press Association Convention, 
Fort Lauderdale. 


14-15 Oct.—20th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New Yortk, N. Y. 

14-15 Oct.—Annual Convention, Em- 
pire State Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.. ¥. 


for this is but one of several men- 
tions in journals issued by press as- 
sociations covering this type of pub- 
lication. 

The OSP Bulletin, Oregon Schola- 
stic Press Association, January issue, 
carried a front page story on the re- 
porting of awards in schvol press 
competitions. The article points out 
that most schools report the ratings 
but fail to explain their significance. 
This is well-known to press associa- 
tion directors and, at times, a cause of 
embarrassment. What the awards are 
may be found in the announcements 
of the Contests and in the scorebooks 
or reports. The point is made that 
these should be explained when the 
story is carried in the school press. 
This is not only good sense but it is 
one with which few could be in dis- 
agrement. 

Students who will attend the spring 
meeting of the Oklahoma Interscho- 
lastic Press Association at Norman, 
Okla., on 25 March, will fill in as re- 
porters on the Daily Oklahoman un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Louise Moore, 
its supervisor, assisted by the mem- 
bers of the staff who seem to enjey 
the experience. 

(Continued on Page 12.) 





Features Of The Month... 


All of these features were taken 
from The Daily Pinion, one oj the 
four high school dailies printed in the 
United States. They were selected by 


Mr. Charles Sakamaki, Adviser to the 
paper which is published at McKinley 
High School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Books For The 
Discriminating Reader 

“Good books makyth the compleat 
man,” said that great philosopher long 
ago. This advice holds true, even to- 
day. 

Unfortunately, most students have 
never cultivated the habit of reading 
the right kind of books. This special- 
ly selected list has been chosen with 
the intention of leading our readers 
to the pleasures of good reading. 

If you enjoy the lure of far-off 
places, then try “Siberia, My Siberia” 
by Molotov S. Cocktail. This colorful 
travelogue takes you to Siberia with its 
slave camps, salt mines, and freezing 
weather. “Should be read all over,” 
says Nicky V. Pushup, Soviet Premier. 
“Is glorious picture of wonderful coun- 
try.” 

“Brain Surgery Self Taught” should 
be eagerly read by our prospective 
majors in medicine. This pictorial 
edition was jointly written by Drs. 
Hiram P. Quack and Y. Zhivago, M.D., 
Ph. D., A.M., and G.OP. 

For those of you who like unusual 
stories, try “My Life in the Wilds of 
Kakaako.” The author of this ex- 
citing novel has strangely never been 
found. The novel itself, though, has 
received widespread, criticai acclaim 
and is a strong contender for the 
Pinion Medalist Award for Literature. 

Feeling down in the dumps? Then 
“Oh Happy Day: Or, How to Be Hap- 
py Though Sour” by noted Southern 
author Gene Tiny should give you a 
spiritual uplift. Mr. Tiny has learned 
the secret of perpetual happiness and 
graciously reveals it in this warm, re- 
warding book. 

Students who like to tinker with their 
hands will find a wealth of project 
material in the latest of the “How-to- 
fix-it” series. Volume 19 is titled “How 
to Fix a Football Game.” The publish- 
ers of this series are to be commended 
for their timely, worthwhile book. 

Miss Lotsa Grey-Mattre scores an- 
other triumph with a thrilling con- 
tribution to contemporary literature, 
“Fun With Integral Calculus.” Long 
noted for her dynamic, terse usage 
of the English language, Miss Grey- 
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Mattre is again in top form as may be 
witnessed in this excerpt from her 
book: “The derivative of a constant 
is zero.” “I cried over the sheer beauty 
of her prose,’ reports a local book 
reviewer. 

“The Battle of the Bulge: Or, How 
I Lost 200 Pounds in Two Weeks” is 
very highly recommended for those 
of you fatties who might wish to re- 
duce. The methods used are based 
on sound medical facts, and you will 
undoubtedly benefit from them. The 
late author, Mrs. Pattie Porkin, who 
recently passed away from starvation, 
once remarked, “What it did for me, 
it can easily do for you.” 

Last on this list is “Head Shrinking 
Made Simple.” It is advised by the 
author, a domesticated Jivaro In- 
dian, that this book be used when 
planning a club project. 

Lawrence Okamura 


Story Of The ‘Golden Rule’ 

In May of 1958 a small yacht was 
prevented from sailing into the Eni- 
wetok nuclear testing zone as a pro- 
test against the continued testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

The yacht, trim and painted blue, 
had Gothic lettering on its stern read- 
ing “Golden Rule.” Aboard were three 
Quakers and a Methodist who had 
bought the boat on the mainland for 
the purpose of bringing the danger 
and immorality of H-bombs to the 
attention of the American pvblic.. Fol- 
lowing their conscience, these deeply 
religious men created a controversy 
with world-wide repercussions. 

As a result of an injunction passed 
while the yacht was at sea, the men 
were arrested on their arrival in 
Honolulu and given a 60-day jail sen- 
tence.. The Golden Rule was sold, and 
when they had served their sentence, 
the men returned to the mainland. 

These are the bare bones of their 
story, which is now out in book form, 
published by Doubleday. Written by 
Bert Bigelow, captain of the boat and 
former commander in the Navy, The 
Voyage of the Golden Rule tells of the 
lives of these four men and the reasons 
behind their actions. It includes a 
provocative, firsthand account of the 
Honolulu jail, which should especially 
interest local readers. 

In his own words, prior to sailing, 
Mr. Bigelow stated his motives in at- 
tempting this protest. “I am going 
because it is time to do something 
about peace, not just talk about peace. 


“I am going because, like a_ men, 
in my heart I know that al! © uclear 
explosions are monstrous, ev . un- 
worthy of human beings. 

“T am going because it is 1 
little children, and, most of 
as yet unbern who are the fro it line 
troops. It is my duty to staid be- 
tween them and this horrible canger, 

“Tam going because, as Gandni said, 
‘God sits in the man opposite me: 
therefore to injure him is to injure 
God himself.’ 

“T am going because however mis- 
taken, unrighteous, and unrepentant 
governments may seem, I still believe 
all men are really good at heart, and 
that my act will speak to them 

“When you see something horrible 
happening, your instinct is to do some- 
thing about it. You can freeze in fear- 
ful apathy or you can even talk your- 
self into saying that it isn’t horrible. 
I can’t do that.. I have to act. This 
is too horrible. We know it. Let’s all 
act.” Jessica Reynolds 


TV: Menace Or Merriment? 

We don’t have TV at our home. Oh, 
I know it’s not the kind of thing one 
should admit in public, but it’s true. 
And, even more shameless, we don't 
care. 

Our neighbors, eager to cover up 
for us, helpfully turn their up lond 
enough so we can share all the com- 
mercials. “Relief is just’”—gulp—‘“a 
swallow away” chirps that bright 
voice next door. So we try swallowing. 
No relief. The TV only gets more 
exuberant. 

“... Thinking man’s taste? So who 
can think with that noise going on? 
Anyone trying to concentrate will 
heartily boycott Viceroy after being 
interrupted by its ad at every inop- 
portune moment. 

Sunday night and I’m trying to 
cram my history in at the last minute. 
This time I'll really study, I promise 
myself. Let’s see, “The colonists rose 
in united revolt against their bad 
breath. They .. .’ Ha? Oh, no, it’s 
that smug man behind the invisible 
shield. He’s insufferable because he 
knows he’s safe from the enraged mobs 
of us who are waiting for the day they 
forget to put up that invisible shield. 

Our neighbors are avid ad fans. 
When that girl shouts “Look, nia, no 
cavities!” someone next door invari- 
ably growls, “Look again, ya little 
monster!” 

If those TV characters need psychia- 
tric care, there’s one kid who’s really 
gone. He’s the one who says he _ likes 
apple sauce in his hair. 

Jessica Reynolds 
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News-Magazines Can 


Solve Many Problems 
(Continued form Page 8.) 


The news-magazine format accents 
feature writing—the most popular 
form of writing with both student 
and adult readers. Magazine format 
is much more flexible. It does not pro- 
fess to have full coverage of the day, 
but just the most significant and in- 
teresting ones. Even so, it may still 
scoop many newspapers. The Charter 
distributed before school the morning 
after election is a special election is- 
sue with all the election returns. A 
copy was on the Governor’s desk by 
9 a.m. of the same morning. 

The news-magazine gives more at- 
tention to art and photography--its 
cover design enables it to act as a 
showcase for these talents in a strong 
manner. More students and students 
with different talents can participate 
in publishing the news-magazine. 
Non-staff creative writing on pre- 
viously announced topics can easily 
be incorporated. 

In agreement with the CSPA Score- 
book, we find that “the various de- 
partments of the school offer a rich 
source of material for articles, and 
alert English teachers can make use 
of the motivating impact of the school 
magazine for the publication of crea- 
tive work.” 

The art department will print our 
silk-screened May cover; the English 
department is assigning essays for our 
June issue; the civics classes conduct- 
ed the straw-balloting in our Novem- 
ber issue; our principal and chairman 
of the Board of Education spent end- 
less hours in the cold of November 
nights taking the cover photograph of 
the moon through the school tele- 
scope for our Christmas “Star of 
Bethlehem” issue. 


NOTHER advantage of the news- 

magazine is that an entire issue 
can be devoted to a single subject 
for impact rather than there being 
any compulsion that it must cover 
all aspects of school life every month. 
While we naturally have sports cover- 
age in each issue, a four-year cycle of 
treating the four major sports has 
been established. The April issue will 
feature baselball. Among other things, 
a big league local player has been in- 
terviewed and pictured with his bro- 
ther, who is a student at the school. 
Next October, football will be the 
them» of the special sports issue for 
that vear. By using themes we find 
that ve can cover more of our class- 
toom work in an interesting fashion 
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than most newspapers are able to. 
The issue featuring our business de- 
partment was well received by all the 
students. 

With much of each issue devoted to 
articles of more general interest to 
teen-agers, we find that about a 
third of the junior high school stu- 
dents are interested enough to sub- 
scribe. We add extra pages of special 
interest to them in their edition only 
and place a special sticker on the 
cover similar to what national publica- 
tions do for their newsstand copies.. 

The size of the pages of the news- 
magazine and the _ treatment of 
events make it a natural for students 
who collect mementos of their school 
days. You don’t see any Charters in 
the halls or wastebaskets. They are 
taken home and many of them are 
saved permanently. We have found 
that one of the ways to add to cir- 
culations is to make sure that every 
student wants to keep his copy. Every 
student reads most school publications 
—as good or bad as they may be—but 
many buy subscriptions only to pub- 
lications worth keeping. 

Departmentalizing the news-mag- 
azine makes it easier to decide lay- 
out. By having one or more pages 
for school news, clubs, sports, per- 
sonals, music, features, vocational 
guidance and such makes it easy to 
divide the news coverage and edit- 
ing. 

Some of the disadvantages of the 
news-magazine is that there is little 
material available in books or periodi- 
cals to help the advisers and staff. 
Writing news articles in narrative 
style is a more advanced level of writ- 
ing and it may prove difficult for 
some students, especially during the 
formulative years of a publication. 
This, together with its unfamiliarity 
to the students and advisers, wiil 
make it more difficult to start. 

After three years, Waterford High 
School is glad that a news-magazine 
is a part of its young tradition. 


The Easy Way? 
EDITORIALS ... 


(Continued from Page 3.) 

There is no way to measure the 
breadth and depth of what a person 
might become would he first allow 
himself to be an individual. Great, 
important figures are great, not be- 
cause they are some superhuman be- 
ings who are better than everybody 
else, but because they have the ini- 
tiative and the foresight to take the 
lead. 

Leading is not necessarily if an in- 


born trait; rather, it would be called a 
cultivated art, nurtured by the power 
to live life as an individual, not as a 
blurred face in the crowd. 

On the down-to-earth, realistic level 
a teenager's first responsibility is to 
himself. While it is important to be 
a part of the crowd and to enjoy the 
friendship of that group, it is dis- 
astrous to let a friendship, make of 
an individual a mental weakling who 
hasn’t the backbone to follow his con- 
science, even if it does mean daring 
to be different. 

Purple Parrot 
West High School 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Teenage conformity is a much-dis- 
cussed issue today. This editorial pre- 
sents a convincing case against com- 
formity. The writer thinks individual- 
lty is becoming extinct. 


The Easy Way? 


When asked to what she attributed 
her high mark, a young student re- 
plied, “A passing glance,” By way of 
further explanation she added “I was 
sitting there without a thought lurk- 
ing in the most remote chambers of 
my mind. As I directed my gaze to- 
wards the window, I noticed that Sue 
had completed the second problem, 
which had baffled me. It was so easy 
to do! I quickly jotted down the an- 
swer. Looking around the room, I 
suddenly realized what a cinch this 
test could be!” 

It all sounds so simple-all we have 
to do is “copy.” Ooh! That last word 
makes it sound like such a terrible 
action, when really we do it with such 
an innocent intention. We find it so 
easy to glance over at our neighbor’s 
paper for her point of view. What is 
there to gain? A good mark, yes, but 
the mark will soon be forgotten. We 
didn’t know the answer then, and we 
still don’t now. 

That inner voice called conscience 
tells us that we have offended God, 
and this is more important. Like acts, 
when repeated, will eventually dull our 
sense of values and confirm us in the 
unlovely art of cheating. 

It isn’t being fair to our friends, 
either. She studied hard to learn the 
answer, and she resents our getting 
it so easily. 

So-cease being a parasite. 
time, study a little harder. 

(Unidentified) 

Copying is an evil that is now being 
accepted instead of condemned by 
present-day students. This editorial 
has a new approach on the subject 
and is interesting as well as infor- 
mative. 


Next 
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NEWSPAPER FUND REPORTS ON 1959 PROJECT 


The Newspaper Fund’s activities for 
its first year of operation is covered 
in a report rendered to the Board of 
Directors the Executive Director, Don 
Carter. Issued for release on the first 
of this month, the various aspects of 
the program are outlined in detail 
and show an encouraging response to 
the major objective of the sponsors 
as indicated by the following ex- 
cerpts:— 


“Organization of The Fund was an- 
nounced on January 27, 1959. It grew 
out of an earlier year-long survey 
financed by The Wall Street Journal 
which indicated that high school stu- 
dents, and particularly boys, were 
losing interest in news work as a 
career and that high school teachers 
and newspaper advisers would benefit 
from specific encouragement of their 
activities in this area... 


“At the outset The Fund disclosed 
plans to offer fellowships of up to 
$1,000 in value to at least 25 high 
school teachers who indicated a need 
for, and an interest in increasing their 
professional knowledge in this field... 


“The organizational announcement 
also said that The Fund expected to 
carry forward other projects designed 
to stimulate interest in newspaper 
work as a career. . 


“Response among high school jour- 
nalism teachers and advisers far ex- 
ceeded expectation. A group of 476 
teachers filed formal applications and 
the needs expressed were so great that 
The Wall Street Journal tripled the 
amount of money it had originally 
made available to The Newspaper 
Fund for the project. 


“The size of the individual request 
(averaging about $500) was also less 
than had been anticipated. This for- 
tunate set of circumstances made it 
possible for The Newspaper Fund to 
award fellowstips to 131 teachers— 
representing 42 states... 


“During the summer, while these 
teachers were studying under the 
grants, the Executive Director of The 
Newspaper Fund visited schools and 
departments of journalism in 34 uni- 
versities and colleges. We talked with 
94 of the 131 Newspaper Fund fel- 
lowship winners and conferred with 
deans who supervised the summer 
work of 18 others. 


“One of the most stimulating phases 
of the Fellowship program was the 
high quality and enthusiastic response 
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of the people who studied under 
grants... 


“Since the summer of 1959, the 
achievements of these teachers have 
been outstanding. Better high school 
newspapers, improved techniques of 
presenting journalism, and more stim- 
ulating programs for encouraging 
young people in journalism have 
flourished at almost every school 
where a Newspaper Fund Fellow is 
teaching. 


“A Houston, Texas, teacher devised 
a course outline in journalism for 
Houston schools as a part of her sum- 
mer’s fellowship study. It has been 
adopted and is being used in the high 
school system of her city. 


“A California fellow, inspired by his 
summer's work, has organized a week- 
long workshop for other teachers and 
student editors in an area of Northern 
California where there has been very 
little encouragements of this type. 


“Handbooks for editors of school 
newspapers have been prepared by 
teachers in Illinois and New York. 
Two of the Fellows—one in Oregon, 
another in South Dakota—have writ- 
ten books explaining improved me- 
thods of producing school newspapers 
in small schools ... 


“The Fund is also offering a special 
grant of $1,000 to the 1959 Fellow who 
devises and puts into operation dur- 
ing the current school year the out- 
standing program for stimulating and 
encouraging young people toward 
careers in journalism ... 


“Through grants provided by The 
Wall Street Journal The Newspaper 
Fund was able to offer one free copy 
“Do You Belong In Journalism”, by 
Bernard Kilgore, president, and Henry 
Gemmill, chief of the Washington 
Bureau, of the Wall Street Journal to 
every high school in the United States 
that asked for it. Requests have been 
received from more than 7,100 high 
schools. Other newspapers have pur- 
chased copies of the book for more 


Our Apologies 


To Doris Grumbach, Adviser to the 
Academe, Albany, N. Y., Academy for 
Girls, author of “Creative Layout for 


the Magazine and Yearbook” in the 
December Review whose name was 
misspelled in that issue. 


complete distribution in their 
diate areas... 

“We have been greatly encouraged 
by the interest and support of news- 
papers throughout the coun:ry, of the 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism, of the press associations 4. 
ganizations and of countl-.. 
school teachers and adminisirato,. 


ume- 


With The Press Associctions... 


(Coniinued from Page 9.) 


Press Time of the SJVSPA 0, 
Cal., for November, carried ti. 
sults of a questionnaire sent to Ad- 
visers and Principals in its area on 
the status of journalism instruction 
and followed it in the January issue 
with individual comments on specific 
items. This was done to assist in 
future planning by the sponsoring in- 
stitution, Fresno State College. Jour- 
nalism and advising come to 27% of 
the individual teaching load; ar ° - 
ber answering the inquiry taught i 
or more subjects other than jour 
ism with English predominant, Hss- 
tory, second; 3 had some journalism 
training in college and 23 had none; 
45 feel journalism training is import- 
ant for teaching and advising while 
one did not; of the 23 with no train- 
ing in journalism while in college, 17 
felt it would be helpful now and three 
did not; of these who had journalism 
training in college, 18 said more would 
have been helpful and six said it would 
not have been; and 43 believed high 
school journalism training would help 
students with language skills and 
three did not agree. 


Of 72 Principals, 66 replied. The 
importance of journalism in the lan- 
guage arts program was rated of “con- 
siderable importance” by 38; the im- 
portance of journalism training in 
college for persons preparing to teach 
language arts in secondary school was 
of “considerable importance” to 42; 
and 29 reported “considerable dif- 
ficulty” in finding qualified persons 
to handle publications and teach jour- 
nalism. 


A special 12-page edition of the 
Bulletin of Savannah, Ga,; State Col- 
lege covered every detail of the Ninth 
Annual Press Institute held on the 
9th and 10th of December under the 
direction of Wilton C. Scott who is 
also the Director of Public Relations 
and Alumni Affairs at the College. 


view 
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| not to write. 


The March of Books . 
WAYS TO BETTER ENGLISH 





By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


“7AY TO BETTER ENGLISH. 
uwlpn Flesch. New York: Harper. 

1 pp. $3. 

This is ¢ pleasant and stimulating 
book on how to write better. It says 
much that the author has said in 
other hooks. For readers who have 
not ‘the earlier books, this one 

a tresh approach. 


A ,ood book for a layman, it also 
is a g00d book for English teachers. 
Some of the latter concern themselves 
more v ith what they believe is correct 
English than they 
do with effective 
speaking and writ- 
ing. 

T..c fluent writer, 


F' «a, says, doesn’t 
the first per- 
singular. He 

learns the import- 


ance of being exact. 
He knows how to use 
quotes. He seeks 
sound advice on how 
to write and how 
He tests himself. 


This book is short, but a short book 
is harder to write than a long one. 
Flesch practices what he preaches, 
making it easy for the reader to 
learn the minimum essentials. It is 





DR. CAMPBELL 


| &@ Straight way to better English, if 


not wholly new. 


OUR LANGUAGE AND OUR 


WORLD. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa. 


New York: Harper. 402 pp. $3.75. 


This anthology on general seman- 
tices deals with four main areas: com- 
munication in public affairs; educa- 
tion and re-education; the arts: high- 


brow and low, language and thought. 


A collection of timely articles ap- 
pearing in ETC. since 1953, the book 


| presents a number of writers, most of 
| whom 
| Whole 


are stimulating, although as a 
the articles don’t match those 
in Language, Meaning and Maturity. 


As the importance of effective com- 


munic. ticn grows, more and more stu- 
dents nd teachers will study general 
Seman ics, not because it is a cure- 
all, bt because it is concerned with 
the ef cient transfer of meaning. 
Febru ry, 1960 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMANTICS 
AND FORMALIZATION OF LOGIC. 
By Rudolf Carnap. Cambridge: Har- 
vard, 159 pp. $7. 


Rudolf Carnap’s purpose in writing 
the first of these two books in one 
volume is to develop a theory of mean- 
ing and interpretation, that is, se- 
mantics. It is a lucid and constructive 
book, relying heavily on the symbols 
of symbolic logic. 


The five main divisions are: semiotic 
and its parts, semantics, L-semantics, 
syntax, relations between semantics 
and syntax. The book is enriched by 
an appendix and bibliography. 


The purpose of the second book is 
to apply the method developed in the 
first book. Its six main divisions are 
propositional calculus, propositional 
logic, interpretations of PC, junctives, 
full formalization of propositional 
logic, and full formalization of func- 
tional logic. 


Carnap’s book is not intended for 
the layman or the teacher. It is 
directed toward the scholar exploring 
this aspect of communication. Its de- 
pendence on symbols as a substitute 
for language necessarily limits the 
number of readers who may benefit 
by it. 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE. By 
William Strunk, Jr., and E. B. White. 
New York: 71 pp. $1. 


Many writers have discussed the ele- 
ments of style. Some have said too 
much. Sometimes the reader has been 
confused, distracted, or frightened by 
the rules. As a result, written com- 
munication has ceased to be a straight 
stretch of open highway but a series 
of circuitous detours or an obstacle 
course. 


Strunk’s original edition published 
in 1935 was excellent. Now it has 
been brought up to date by E. B. 
White. He has substituted a section 
on the approach to style for the sec- 
tion on spelling. The revised book 
contains the best qualities of the 
original edition yet fully meets the 
modern need. 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH. By Philip 


L. Gerber. 
pp. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESH- 
MAN ENGLISH. By Harry Shaw. New 
York: Harper. 1306 pp. $6.50. 


Concepts of the role of freshman 
English in college are changing. Some 
teachers believe the course should be 
more than the study of composition 
and rhetoric. They would include 
writing and speaking, reading and 
listening. 

Printed in two columns, Effective 
English attempts such a synthesis. In 
addition to the usual content, it pre- 
sents an excellent section on “our 
living language” and a good chapter 
on visual aids. 

Somewhat bulky, A Complete Course 
in Freshman English is somewhat 
more conservative in approach. It 
has the orthodox content on form and 
fundamentals. The chapter on re- 
actions and words by Hayakawa is 
notable. 


Both books provide considerable 
space of literary readings. Those in 
Shaw’s are more numerous and varied. 
Those in Gerber, including timed 
reading exercise, are more timely and 
significant. 

Neither author recognizes the fact 
that freshmen will be consumers of 
mass media. Shaw’s index does not 
include such terms as journalism, tele- 
vision, mass media. Gerber’s book 
gives a paragraph or two to mass 
media. 


Despite their limitations, both de- 
serve wide use in colleges. The uni- 
fied approach has much to commend 
it. At the same time, the scope of 
content is so great that it is dif- 
ficult to satisfy the teacher. 


New York: Random. 453 


A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH 
IDIOMS. By V. H. Collins. New York: 
Longmans, Green. 256 pp. $2.75. 


This book features exactily what its 
title says it does: idioms. Exactly one 
thousand idioms are listed. More im- 
portant they are explained succinctly. 
The writer, speaker, or teacher can 
find the idiom easily. They are listed 
alphabetically. Used carefully, these 
idioms should replace gobbledegook. 


READABILITY: AN APPRAISAL OF 
RESEARCH AND APPLICATION. By 
Jeanne S. Chall. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. 202 pp. 


What is readability? We say a book 
is readable because it is easy to read. 
It is easy to read because the reader 
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understands it without difficulty. 
There is a non-stop transfer of mean- 
ing. 

Much has been done in an effort to 
isolate and describe the essentials in 
readability. Unfortunately the find- 
ings are scattered. Some are of more 
importance than others. Until now 
no thorough appraisal has been made. 


Author Chall has performed a 
worthwhile educational service in re- 
examining these studies. Her report 
includes chapters on surveys and ex- 
perimental studies, quantitave asso- 
ciational studies, reliability of read- 
ability techniques, experimental valid- 
ity, application of readability measu- 
rement to education, application of 
readability to other fields. 

The author closes with an excellent 
statement of conclusions as well as 
a statement of needed research. The 
classified bibliography is excellent. 
There still is much to be learned in 
this field—and the learner will find 
this systematic study an excellent in- 
troduction to the needs for future 
study. 


GRAMMAR AND STYLE. By Robert 
Waddell. New York: Dryden. 380 pp. 
$3.25. 


To mention grammar is to draw a 
small circle. Inside are the few who 
are interested. Outside are the many 
who are not. So at the outset we may 
as well admit that grammar as a 
term has little color, little drama. 

Wisely, then, Professor Waddell at- 
tempts to tell only what the beginner 
needs to know about grammar. He 
writes simply and clearly, making no 
effort to put sex or sensation into 
a subject which has neither. 

This is his point of view: “I have 
intended to be liberal in my treatment 
of grammatical rules and prescrip- 
tion.” Yet he does not tolerate “slop- 
piness, obscurity, bad logic, or avoid- 
able dullness.” 

Without being exhaustive in dis- 
cussing grammar, Professor Waddell 
is authoritative. He does not settle 
every issue. Instead he presents the 
basic principle so that the reader may 
interpret it in specific instances. 


If the beginner will take to heart 
such a chapter as that on formal prose 
and jargon, he will serve himself and 
others by the notable improvement he 
makes in communication. 

The good English teacher will enjoy 
this book. So will the good writer. 
Those who want to improve their 
English will find Waddell’s Grammar 
and Style a notable set of guideposts. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC 
STRUCTURES. By Archibald A. Hill. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 496 pp. 


How does human communication 
work? The answer to that question is 
more important than ever. It is im- 
portant in an epoch in which civiliza- 
tion may fail if communications fails. 

Obviously, then, language analysis 
is of increasing importance. To aid 
the beginner, Professor Hill has writ- 
ten this comprehensive introduction. 
In twenty-one chapters and two ap- 
pendices he gives the beginner a tho- 
rough orientation. 

The English teacher who has not 
studied linguistics will find in Pro- 
fessor Hill's book what he is looking 
for. Beyond this book of course, are 


still others but so many of them are 
advanced. This introduction wil. pave 
the way effectively. 


SUCCESSFUL TECHNICAL WRIT- 
ING. By Tyler G. Hicks. New York: 
McGraw-Hill.. 294 pp. $5.50. 


The scientist and engineer should 
know how to write. It’s not enough 
for them to be understood by other 
scientists or engineers. They should 
be able to communicate with the gen- 
eral public. 


Hicks’ book is one of the best on 
technical writing. It answer the ques- 
tion: Why? Then it tells how. It 
stresses simplicity and clarity. It em- 
phasizes careful organization... 

This how-to-do-it book tells how to 
write articles and reports, catalogs 
and advertisements. It covers train- 
ing and instructional manuals for 
both industry and the armed forces. 
It shows how to use tables and il- 
lustrations. 

Throughout, of course, the author 
reiterates the importance of having 
something to say. If a scientist or 
engineer has ideas worth sharing, he 
should write for publication. Hicks’ 
book tells him just how to do it. 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND THE 
HUMAN MIND. By Chester A. Law- 
son. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press. 117 pp. $4.50. 


Are ideas like genes? Chester A. 
Lawson asked himself this question. 
His scientific curiosity led him to an 
examination of the mental process. 

His investigation of the origin of 
new ideas, he reports, “revealed a 
mental process named ‘Belief-Ex- 
pectation-Test,’ which, signified by 
the symbol BET, presumably operates 
in the production of new ideas.” 

Herein he tests this view with re- 
ference to a religious system, the de- 


claration of independence, < id 4 
group discussion.. He devotes a -hap- 
ter to each, using formulas to show 
how his theory works. 

If we can discover how new ideas 
are born, we certainly may b nefit. 
Dr. Lawson presents a theory which 
his evidence supports. It meriis fur- 
ther consideration by qualified 
scholars. 


TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By P. 
Gurrey. New York: Longmans, Green. 
217 pp. $2.50. 


Why teach the mother tongue? 
Briefly, Gurrey’s answer is this: we 
think in it, communicate in it, learn 
in it. Hence, secondary schools should 
stress the study of speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. 

Perhaps it’s not what this book says 
but what it fails to say that limits 
it. For example, the writer takes the 
traditional view of grammar. No re- 
ference is made to significant studies 
in linguistics or semantics 

Nor does the author pay much heed 
to mass media and their vital role. 
True, the student should know the 
best prose and the best poetry. He 
should study his literary heritage as 
a significant cultural phenomenon. 

At the same time, the program of 
English instruction today that fails 
to acquaint students with mass media 
is short-changing future citizens who 
will rely on these media for public 
information and public opinion. 


“A teacher must not lean too heavi- 
ly on the crutches of custom,” the 
author points out. This is true. Thus, 
in learning to write, the secondary 
school student should engage in types 
of writing he will need to read or write 
all of his life more than those which 
are artificial and academic. 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND 
CULTURE. Edited by Paul Henle. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press.. 273 pp. $4.95.. 


Words are guided missiles. Thus, 
language is an arsenal of guided mis- 
siles. Like other guided missiles, words 
have targets. There are many hits, 
many misses. 


Because words are guided missiles, 
they fascinate scholars. Some study 
semantics: others, linguistics. Still 
others ponder other phases. 

This series of penetrating essays 
attempts to introduce unity and con- 
sistency in the study of language. Cer- 
tainly both are needed. For ene thing, 
just the problems alone need to be 
more sharply defined. 
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Thee essays are based on sumpo- 
other meetings in which lan- 


sia at 

guage problems were discussed by ex- 
perts. Among them also were psycho- 
jogists, anthropologists, art critics. 


As « result, each of the nine chap- 
ters is thought provoking. Each right- 
ly may command the attention and 
respect of adults interested in more 
effective communication. 


READING: CHAOS AND CURE. By 
Sibyl Terman and Charles Child Wal- 
cutt. New York: McGraw-Hill. 285 
pp. $4.75. 


The American child usuatly begins 
to read when he is in the first grade. 
He will read in all eight srades of 
elementary school. Yet one child in 
four will have reading problems by 
the time he is in high school. 

This statement is true, according 
to the authors of this lively book. 
They present substantial evidence. 
Then they say that all—not three 
fourths—of our children should be able 
to read effectively when they enter 
high school. 

What’s wrong’? We don’t teach read- 
ings as we should, they noint out. 
Result? Even college students have 
trouble with their reading. Why? Be- 
cause they weren’t taught right in the 
first place, say Terman and Walcutt. 
The authors believe in phonics, and 
they teli why. They suggest what 
teachers should do to teach reading 
the right way. They also give advice to 
parents on how to do it. 

Terman and Walcutt have written 
a stimulating book—and a convincing 
one—on a controversial issue in mo- 
dern education. They note that the 
last word hasn’t been said on this 
subject. It will be a long time before 
it has. 


HOW PAPER IS MADE. By David 


C. Cooke. New York: Dodd, Mead. 64 
pp. $2.25. 
Without paper, civilization would 


come to a standstill. True, men have 
tried papyrus and leather, clay and 
stone, on which to communicate. But 
paper invented by the Chinese nearly 
twenty centuries ago is best of all. 

Since 1690, Americans have been 
making paper. Today there are 795 
paper miils in the United States. It 
takes 800 pounds of wood yearly to 
Supply the paper needs of the aver- 
age American. 

Concise yet fascinating, How Paper 
ts Mcd2 combines effective copy and 
excel ent pictures to describe the de- 
velop nent of paper step by step so 
that . junior or senior in high school 
can nderstand the process. 
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What would a paperless world be 
like? It’s hard to imagine a world 
without paper to write on, draw on, 
figure on. It takes 400 pounds of 
paper a year to meet the needs of 
every person in this country for one 
year. 


MODERN NEWS REPORTING. By 
Carl Warren. New York: Harper. 480 
pp. $5.50. 

When Warren’s first reporting book 
was published in 1934, it was one of 
the best textbooks for beginners. It 
still is. It has changed with the times, 
but it may not have changed enough. 

First, Warren’s book concerns news- 
paper reporting only. Second, it is 
about objective reporting only. Third, 
it disregards communications re- 
search, some of which may be re- 
levant. 

Warren’s book is practical and real- 
istic. It is accurate and authoritative. 
It is thorough in scope, covering the 
standard news sources both the be- 
ginner and veteran encounter. It is 
sound in news writing techniques. 


REPORTING. By Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley. New York: Holt. 370 pp. 

Typographically attractive, Charn- 
ley’s book is designed for reporters 
of all news media. It presents their 
responsibilities and recognizes their 
problems. It notes the public’s right 
to know and understand the news. 

Reporting is limited in scope. Such 
topics as crime and the courts get 


paragraphs instead of a _ chapter 
Agriculture, business, labor, educa- 
tion, religion, science, sports, and 


similar topics receive scant attention. 
Many are not in the index. 





To be sure, some attention is given 
to investigative and interpretative re- 
porting. The theory of mass com- 
munication is added as an appendix, 
not incorporated in the early chapters. 
The style sheet and glossary are satis- 
factory. 


Conclusion: different writers have 
different ideas as to what should be 
emphasized. If there are significant 
omissions, then the teacher must make 
up the difference or the beginner may 
miss basic instruction he needs. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL MAG- 
AZINE ARTICLES. By Richard 
Gehman. New York: Harper. 348 pp. 
$4.95. 


This book is not a biogravhy. It is 
not a textbook. It is not an anthology 
{It is a bit of all three designed to 
help the amateur become a _ pro- 
fessional writer—if he’s willing to 
work hard enough. 


Author Gehman draws upon his rich 
and varied experience to te!l how he 
succeeded. In the earlier chapters he 
reminiscences frequently. Later he 
takes up such standard topics as the 
outline, research, the lead, the “as told 
to” story, and other topics. 

To show how he writes his article, 
Gehamn presents his own articles in 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Es- 
quire, True, This Week, and Cosmo- 
politan. 


The amateur writer can learn a lot 
from Gehman, although some of the 
biographical details may be irrelevant. 
Like Gehman, he will find that there 
are no substitutes for experience, abil- 
ity, or persistence. 





SHAKESPEARE 


As He Sees Educaiional Journalism 


On the editor’s financial condition: “Having nothing, nothing can he lose.” 


King Henry VI, Part III, Act III. 


Preparing to write an editorial: “Whom should I knock?” The Taming of 


the Shrew, Act I. 


Description of business manager: “That unlettered small-knowing soul.” 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act I. 


Advise to the joke page editor: “Your wit’s too hot, it speeds too fast, ’twill 


tire.” Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act II. 


Advice to the proofreader: “Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast.” 


Romeo and Juliet, Act II. 


Description of the editor’s secretary: “An unlesson’d girl, unschool’d un- 


practis’d.” 


The Merchant of Venice, Act III. 


On receiving a letter from an irate reader: “Here are a few of the unplea- 


sant’st words that ever blotted paper.” 
Coffee break plaint: “I would give all my fame for a pot of ale.” 


Henry V, Act III. 


On spotting a typo on page 1: “All hell shall stir for this.” 


Act IV. 


The Merchant of Venice, Act. III. 
King 


King Henry V, 
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News and Notes... 


“Hutchinson students are amazed 
to learn that they write over 250,000 
words annually for the Tiger’s Eye, 
their school-page portion of the bi- 
weekly town paper, the Hutchinson 
Leader (circulation 5,000). This is 
the equivalent of almost five volumes 
the size of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With The Wind!” writes Arthur Bars- 
ness, Adviser to the Hutchinson, Minn., 
High School newspaper. in the De- 
cember. Student Life. This lead para- 
graph of an interesting article telling 
how the school page in the local paper 
is produced must have captured the 
eyes of the Student Life editors. The 
CSPAA prepared an outline of a pro- 
posed report which was distributed to 
the members a year ago which would 
bring out such facts for the in-school 
paper. The totals of words, hours and 
participants can be impressive. Facts 
appeal to most Americans and this 
article used it with telling effect. 


Scholarships for students expe- 
rienced in newspaper and yearbook 
work, in high school journalism or on 
a general circulation newspaper, are 
being offered at the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism, Iowa City, 
Ia. The stipend of $250 is paid at the 
rate of $50 the freshman year, $75 as 
a sophomore and $125 during the 
junior year. Academic standing, na- 
ture and quality of extra-curricular 
work, character and personality of 
applicants will also be considered. 
Named in honor of George D. Perkins, 
former newspaperman and Congress- 
man, the donors are two of his grand- 
daughters. Applications, accompanied 
by a statement not less than 300 words 
on “Why I am interested in a Career 
in Professional Journalism’, will be 
received up to 15 April 1960. The win- 
ners will be announced 15 May and 
studies will begin in September, 1960. 


Ferdy J. Tagle, Principal of the New 
York School of Printing, Chairman 
of the CSPA Typographical Awards 
Committee, and Gold Key recipient in 
1957, was given one of the 15 Elmer 
G. Voigt Awards by the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
at the annual banquet held in Wash- 
ington on 5 December. Mr. Tagle was 
selected for the honor by the Inter- 
national Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation “because the school of which 
he is principal—The New York School 
of Printing—stands as a shining ex- 
ample to all printing teachers of how 
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the printing industry working with 
its teachers can make a dream come 
true’”’. 

Thomas H. Johnson, Adviser to the 
Norseman, Senior High School, Dow- 
ney, Cal., gives his class each year 
an assignment to cover some event 
in history or mythology. This year 
they gave full treatment to the birth 
of Christ. “Some wrote the news story, 
one interviewed the innkeeper, others 
interviewed the Magi, the shepherds, 
King Herod”, wrote Mr. Johnson. It 
was intended for a first page feature 
but the pressman got his instructions 
mixed and it came out on page 2. 
That didn’t spoil the idea or its pre- 
sentation. It was well received by all 
the readers. It indicated, too, that 
some writers boned up a bit on their 
biblical history. 


A 5-column banner head covered a 
thought-provoking story in the 16 Dec. 
issue of The Pen and Point, Palisades 
High School, Kintnersville, Pa., on 
“Coaches Salaries from $50-$250-Ram 
Coach Receives $550 More”. It was 
well written, had all the facts, plenty 
of quotations, and told the story well. 
The students even brought it down to 
a wage scale that ran from 46c to $1. 
per hour. No one could escape its 
significance. Ironically some _ Ad- 
viser had to supervise the production. 
We wonder how much he was paid! 

The Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation has awarded Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA Director, “an Honorary 
Membership as a token of apprecia 
tion for his outstanding service and 
loyalty to the school press of the 
world”. The award consisted of an 
attractive wooden plaque on which the 
citation, printed on silver paper, was 
mounted under glass. Dr. Murphy ad- 
dressed the IHSPA Convention at 
Franklin College on 23 October 1958. 


Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, new Pre- 
sident of Temple University, was once 
an Adviser to a high school news- 
paper and accompanied delegates 
from the West York High School, 
York, Pa., to the 1930 CSPA Conven- 
tion. 

Benjamin W. Allnutt, President of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 


visers Association, was author of 
“Your 1959 Yearbook Ledger” in the 
December, 1959, Scholastic Editor. 


“No startling changes” was his  ardict 
plus some good suggestions f r¢ the 
new decade. “Is Your Mastheac Com- 


plete?” by Harvey Saalberg, FR gister 
Adviser, Central High, Omaha Neb, 
covers a small but very important 


part of any newspaper. 

Even the professionals have to keep 
after their staffs! “Writing for the 
AP”, a 32-page handbook, whose 
“simple goal... is to make Associated 
Press writers better writers’, is just 
off the press. Alan J. Gould, Execu- 
tive Editor, has written the introduc- 
tion. The opening chapter answers 
the question, “What is Readability?”, 
It is followed by chapters on Words, 
Leads, Sentences, and others, and 
winds up with “Good Examples’. Al- 
ready much in demand by colleges and 
universities, it is believed it will be 
of help to high school journalists. 
Copies are 25c from the Traffic Dep- 
artment, The Associated Press, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
On bulk orders of 50 or more, 20c the 
copy. 

Jerry Mathers, “The Beaver” of the 
ABC-TV network’s “Leave It To 
Beaver” series, made a formal pre- 
sentation of the first print of his 
School film (18 minutes, 16mm., black- 
and-white), “Beaver’s Savings 
Stamps” to the Treasury Department 
at the December conference of State 
Directors and Area Managers in Wash- 
ington. ‘“We’ve never seen a better 
one”, the staff agreed. For it, Jerry 
received a public service award from 
Under Secretary Baird. Eleven year 
old Jerry lives in Los Angeles. Cal., 
where his father is vice principal of 
the Birmingham Junior High School. 

The U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in an advanced re- 
port on Engineering enrollments and 
degrees for the year 1959, reports that 
total engineering enrollments declined 
for the second consecutive year, that 
the total reported was 278,348 stu- 
dents, down 3.9% from the preceding 
year while all degree students in 
h igher institutions increased 4.4% 
since 1958. Undergraduate enrollment 
in engineering was down 5.4% while 
total college first-time enrol!ment was 
up 5.9%. 

Pictures, headlines and typography 
were featured in three good articles 
in the January issue of Scholastic 
Editor. All three need attention in 
the school publications and staffs and 
Advisers would learn much by check- 
ing through them. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 





a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 


measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 





additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 





The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 








| CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 

| Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advert:sing in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 

; Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 

| Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 

t 

RD 

t CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

, CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

B CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder 

; al Tax). 

t CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special reque st form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 

e to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 

y for individual help at other than Contest times). 

Ss ‘chool Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


\va lable on Writing: 


, THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 


17-18-19, 


1960 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 

at Convention. 

THURSDAY MARCH 17 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions for General and Divisional 
Meetings. McMillin Theatre, Horace Mann Audito- 
rium and other halls. 

2:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre, Horace 

Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. — Coffee Hour given by Columbia 
College for Junior and Senior High School boys: 
Ferris Booth Hall. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council o: 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 
Invitation: Men’s Faculty Club. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 19 

9:30 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—New York Times Youth Forum — Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special! 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth 
day Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns until March 9 - 10 - 11, 1961 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


(Circulars were mailed to all schools on January 6, 1960) 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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